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In This Issue ... 


Greg Jacobs has written another story for Cumtux, this time about the 
Columbia River Salmon and the changing conditions of the salmon runs and 
the Josephson family’s response to the changes. Memories oflife in the Nehalem 
Valley was the subject ofa story in the Fall 1989 issue of Cumtux about the Gragg 
family. We recently received a book by the author Bessie Gragg Murphy with 
more reminiscences of the family’s move into and away from the valley. Rex 
Butler stopped by with a story about the P.T. & T. Co. and photos and told us 
about the family’s long connection with the telephone company. Mercy Niemi, 
who passed away in 2014 at the age of 98, had given us several stories for Cumtux. 
One told about her love for the Astoria Library which we have printed in this issue 
as a way of commemorating the on-going search for a home for the library. For 
along time it was on the 2nd floor of the City Hall, now the Heritage Museum; 
later it moved into the Elks Building and then into what is now the Senior Center. 
The photos that follow Mercy Niemi’s story show volunteers, adults, and children 
moving books from the Elks Building to the “Senior Center” in 1958, 60 years 
ago. The children shown would now be about 70 years old. 

Some interesting books appear in the Astoria Library’s annual sale. One 
year I found a book written in Finnish ona small rack of books left over from a 
sale with the price of ten cents marked on it. I browsed through it and saw the 
name of Astoria. told them they should keep it since it mentions Astoria. Years 
later the book was among those in the genealogy collection that was moved to 
the Heritage Museum. By coincidence the Finnish American Reporter had an 
advertisement for the sale of the same book translated. I ordered a copy and after 
getting it, I wrote to the company requesting to reprint part of the book for the 
historical society. Permission was granted and now the excerpt appears in this 
issue. It tells about an Astorian in the Spanish Civil War. The book is Meidan 
Poikamme en Espana (Our Boys in Spain). 


—The Editor y 
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SURVIVAL OF THE SALMON 


By Greg Jacob, Ph.D 


EAR THE END of the Pleistocene 

Epoch around 12,000 BCE, the 
Cordilleran Ice Sheet had plugged 
the drainage of the Clark Fork River 
in Northern Idaho. As a result, Lake 
Missoula was gradually formed. Its 
highest shoreline was at an elevation 
of 4200 feet above sea level with a 
depth, in places, of 2000 feet. When 
the dam burst, a massive outrush of 
water churned west through Eastern 
Washington into the Columbia Basin. 
At the Wallula Gap, near the mouth of 
the Snake River, the depth was 1000 
feet. This massive flood, one of many 
which occurred over the course of 
many centuries, chiseled the chan- 
neled scablands and the numerous 
coulees, dumped huge boulders called 
“erratics” in places far from their 
origin, inundated the present site of 
Portland (only the top of the Interstate 
Bank Building would appear above 
the water), and created a lake which 
covered the Willamette Valley as far 
south as Eugene. 

‘There were settlements along the 
river, and one can only imagine what 
it must have been like for those early 
settlers living along the path of these 
massive bursts of water and rock and 
ice. In Cataclysms on the Columbia 
Marjorie Burns writes, “How can 
we imagine a wall of water hundreds 


of feet high and moving at 50 miles 
per hour. . .a swollen, surging mass 
composed ofice, rock, mud, and water, 
and standing s00 feet tall for the first 
miles of its discharge”(88). 

Salmon were present in the 
Columbia and its tributaries dating 
back to a million years ago, and it 
is likely they survived the floods by 
residing in the upper tributary reaches 
of the Columbia River. For thousands 
of years following the massive series of 
Bretz Floods, salmon had little chance 
to spawn, and the eggs that survived 
the shifting gravel and wash of silt 
enabled a few salmon fry to struggle 
against the incredible odds of survival. 
Eventually the climate began to shift 
toward the cool and moist conditions 
that we have known since the turn 
of the 21st century. Several thousand 
years ago, Chinook, Chum, Coho, 
Pink, and Sockeye began to spawn in 
abundance in the mainstream of the 
Columbia, its larger tributaries, and 
in the upper reaches of streams. Jim 
Lichatowich in Salmon Without Rivers 
writes, “The salmon are among the old- 
est natives of the Pacific Northwest(6). 

Long before Captain Robert Gray 
crossed the mouth of the Columbia 
River in 1792, untold generations of 
Native American tribes had estab- 
lished themselves along the 1200 miles 
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of the Columbia, known as Nch’i- 
Wana, The Great River: tribes such 
as the Kootenai, Okanogan, Sanspoil, 
Wenatchee, Kalispel, Spokane, Nez 
Perce, Palouse, Umatilla, Cayuse, 
Walla Walla, Yakima, Sahaptin, 
Wishram, Wasco, Multnomah, 
Clatskanie, Cowlitz, Chehalis, 
Quinault, and Clatsop. Before the ap- 
pearance of the white man, as many as 
sixteen million salmon would migrate 
up the Columbia. The combined ef- 
forts of all the tribes would result in a 
catch of five million, but never was the 
run threatened. 

When the first of the salmon came 
up the river, the tribes conducted 
a ceremony so that the Great God 
Salmon would return the following 
year. As Timothy Egan says in The 
Good Rain, “Once a year, the spirit 
puts on salmon skin to return to the 
land—the god’s sacrifice to man” (185). 
The women ritually butchered the first 
salmon caught and roasted it slowly 
over the coals. They always kept its 
head pointed upstream. After a service 
that usually involved drumming, 
dancing, and a counter clockwise 
movement around the longhouse, the 
people ate the salmon along with roots 
and berries. Following the meal, the 
Chief returned the first salmon’s bones 
to the river so that it could swim back 
and lead the other salmon upriver. 
The Ceremony reinforced the tribes’ 
belief that the salmon would return 
abundantly if they treated them with 
respect. 


Native Americans had a different 
view of the natural resources than did 
the early Euro-American explorers in 
the region. For the tribes, people and 
nature were not separate, and humans 
lived in a world of equal beings. But 
such was not the attitude of men like 
Martin Frobisher, Sir Francis Drake, 
Bruno de Hezata, Captain James 
Cook, and Captain George Vancouver. 
Their exploration was a search for 
wealth and glory. For them their 
purpose, according to Robert Clark, 
was “to facilitate an intercourse for 
the purposes of commerce” (River of 
the West 25) or to hunt animals like 
sea otter and beaver “where so valuable 
an article of commerce may be met 
with” (Dietrich, Northwest Passages 
25). Salmon may have suffered the fate 
of the beaver that were mercilessly 
trapped for their furs, but at the time 
white men did not see the salmon as 
an extractable resource and as a cash 
crop. But that mind set was to change 
in the nineteenth century. 

Euro-Americans were aware that 
the Native Americans packed dried 
salmon into large baskets and used 
them for trading purposes or for food 
supply. But it was not until the 1860's 
that two brothers, George and William 
Hume, devised a method to preserve 
the salmon so that it could be sold 
in stores in New York, England, and 
Europe. By 1866 the Humes produced 
4000 cases, each containing forty- 
eight one-pound cans. Soon after 
the salmon-canning industry was 
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THE FIRST SALMON CANNING OPERATION ON THE COLUMBIA. EST. 1866-1867. 


in high gear. Timothy Egan says in 
The Good Rain, “The world took a big 
bite of Columbia River Chinook and 
clamored for more” (186). Salmon were 
also under siege from mining, grazing, 
and logging activities during the latter 
part ofthe nineteenth-century. In their 
search for gold, miners used shovels, 
dredges, and high-pressure hoses, 
which in many cases disintegrated 
hillsides and washed the rock, cobble, 
and silt into the streams and tributar- 
ies of the Columbia. The wash clogged 
the gills of the salmon and smothered 
the eggs and tiny fry, as well as the 
insects they fed upon. By 1860, one 
hundred thousand cattle were elimi- 


nating the native bunchgrasses and 
trampling streamside vegetation. As 
cottonwoods and willows disappeared 
along the riparian areas, the water 
temperature rose to a level harmful to 
salmon. Lumber mills would unload 
their sawdust directly into the streams, 
and the sawdust would smother in- 
cubating salmon eggs and even such 
oxygen out of the water when it began 
to rot. 

The ecological tapestry of the 
salmon’s world was unraveling. No 
longer was the first salmon swimming 
upstream in the spring taken to an altar 
and given thanks for returning. To the 
new white arrivals, the salmon had 
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GASOLINE ENGINE POWERED GILLNET BOATS ON THE COLUMBIA RIVER. 


value only after they were converted 
to cash. Too many people failed to 
understand the circular, renewable 
processes of the natural ecosystems. 
It was if the new “lords of commerce” 
were hell-bent on creating the last 
salmon ceremony. 

In the nineteenth century, fisher- 
men, most of whom were of Finnish, 
Norwegian, and Swedish descent 
turned to gillnet fishing, but their 
boats were open skiffs up to twenty- 
two feet long and equipped with a 
small sail and oars. The boats were 
often referred to as the Butterfly Fleet 
because of their outstretched sails 
that caught the wind. Their linen nets 
were from 100 to 350 fathoms long. At 
the time they saw an infinite run of 


salmon that numbered in the millions 
every year. By the turn of the century 
there was a transition from sail to 
power, and by 1904 over 2500 gillnet 
boats were competing for drift rights 
in the lower Columbia River. However, 
soon the salmon runs were decreasing, 
and fishermen knew measures had to 
be taken to ensure their livelihood. 
Fishwheels were eliminated in 1927, 
and in 1948 all remaining fixed fishing 
gear (seines, traps) was prohibited. The 
Oregon legislature outlawed horse- 
seining in 1950. Each year there were 
more limits placed on the number of 
days one could gillnet. 

One family, the Josephson family, 
has experienced first-hand the chang- 
ing conditions of the salmon runs on 
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the Columbia and lives of the fisher- 
men and the cannery workers. Three 
generations of the Josephson family 
have been involved with the salmon 
fishery. Anton Josephson was born in 
1879 in Skaftung, Finland and arrived 
in Astoria in 1902. He married Signey 
Baker on New Year’s Eve in 1904 in 
the old Columbia River Fishermen’s 
Union Hall. Her father, Charles Baker, 
was fishing on the Columbia as early as 
1879. Anton Josephson was part of the 
butterfly fleet in the early 1900s, and 
he witnessed the transition from sail 


to motor, from salmon runs in abun- 
dance to salmon runs in need of help. 
Experimenting with smoked salmon, 
Anton founded the smokehouse busi- 
ness in 1920 as a means to add value to 
his salmon catch. 

His son, Cecil Josephson, born in 
Astoria in 1904, continued work as a 
gillnet fisherman and operated the 
smokehouse, as well. Cecil’s wife, 
Avis, often worked in the labeling 
line during the tuna-canning season 
until the White Star cannery closed in 
1953. Cecil saw increasing restrictions 
placed on commercial fishermen and 
the number of days allotted to com- 
mercial fishing. He decided not to 
teach his son, Mike Josephson, the art 
of gillnetting; instead, he initiated his 
son into a fish buying business started 
in the Old White Star Cannery in 
1955. However, what did help the non- 
Indian Columbia River fishery was the 
Mitchell Act that funded lower river 
fish hatcheries. As a result, there was 
an increase in harvesting of hatchery 
salmon all the way through to the late 
19708. Cecil passed away in 1983. 

It was the Boldt decision of 1974 that 
convinced Mike Josephson he needed 
to transition from fish buying to 
specialty seafood manufacturing. The 
infamous Boldt decision reaffirmed 
the rights of Washington’s Indian 
tribes to fish in accustomed places and 
allocated fifty percent of the annual 
catch to treaty tribes. Judge George 
Boldt based his decision on the terms 
of the 1854-56 treaties. 
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Mike turned all his attention to the 
smokehouse and the marketing and 
packaging of quality salmon products. 
Today Josephson’s Smokehouse is 
known for its traditional cold smoked 
salmon sides and salmon jerky. He also 
offers canned specialty seafood and 
hot smoked seafood. Mike believes 
that the salmon are part of the culture 
and identity of the region, and protec- 
tion of the ecological systems that 
sustain the salmon is vital. For him the 


Native American practice of the first 
salmon ceremony has new symbolic 
significance for people wanting to 






preserve the millennia old drama of 
the salmon runs. 
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THE 1878 JOURNEY FROM BENTON 
COUNTY TO ELSIE AND BACK IN 1900 


By Bessie Gragg Murphy 


July 12, 1820 — Jan. 13, 1900 Grandpa Gragg 
Feb, 22, 1826 — July s, 1911 Grandma Gragg 


Gesme by AND GRANDMA Gragg 


came by immigrant train from 
Atcheson, Kansas to Oakland, 
California, by ferry to San Francisco, 
and by the steamer, Ajax, to Portland, 
in 1874, all within about three weeks. 
They took an all-day steamer up the 
Willamette and the Yamhill to Dayton, 
and farmed around Amity for the next 
three to four years. They discovered 
that the valley soil had been “wheated 
to death” (depleted of nutrients for 
wheat) because of “great demands” 
and, also, “too many years of continu- 
ous crops of wheat.” 
THE MOVE TO CLATSOP COUNTY 
When Grandpa Gragg heard that it 
was possible to file for a homestead in 
Clatsop County without having to pay 
much ofa fee, at 58 years of age he took 
one or two of his older sons, including 
Stephen (18) and probably Israel (20), 
and loaded his farm machinery, heavy 
stuff, and tools onto a steamboat on 
the Columbia and sailed for Astoria. 
He had already served in the Civil 
War and the Mexican War and was 
ready to meet the demands necessary 
to feed his still young family (young- 


est being 10). He had “oomph and 
stick-to-itiveness.” 

So did Grandma Gragg, because 
meanwhile she, at 52, was walking 
overland from Gales Creek, which 
was as far as you could go on a wagon 
from Amity, to Mishawaka, Clatsop 
County. She took the cattle, horses, 
and a few household goods (including 
feather beds, or ticks) along the old 
military road, which was only a path, 
to the farmstead on the Nehalem. She 
started out October 5, 1878 with one 
or two neighbor men to help with the 
cattle. She took grown children from 
the first families of each, and three 
of their own, who were 10, 12, and 14. 
They took nine people: Grandma, 
Aunt Susan and Uncle Milt (Grandpa’s 
first family), Uncle Scott (Grandma’s 
first family), the three youngest, and 
the two neighbor men. As there were 
not enough horses to go around, they 
did “ride and tie,” which meant one 
rode fora while, tied up and walked on, 
then the one behind rode for a while. 
They had only one tent, and the men let 
the women and children use it. 
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HOME OF HENRY C. GRAGG & WIFE SuSY A. GRAGG. CA. 1879 


They had hoped to complete the 
trip in two days, across the coast range 
hills—the wilds where the dense 
forests were home to cougar, bear, 
and elk. Very soon they had gotten 
into the high hills, and it had begun to 
snow. The snow was heavy, wet stuff. 
The tent got very heavy with snow 
that first night, and some of the men 
stayed up to scrape it off. They had 
put the three youngest between two 
feather beds, the kind that ordinarily 
go single underneath a person. The 
children, Audley (10), George (12), and 
Bea (14) were the only ones to sleep 
well that night. 

The next day, since they were going 
to be short of food, Grandma sent one 
ofthe sons, Uncle Scott, through to the 
settlement (possibly Mishawaka) to 
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get supplies while the rest continued 
walking at their slower rate. About 
noon the day after, he and two men 
from the settlement returned, each 
carrying a sack of food on his back — 
flour, fresh salmon, and a haunch of 
elk. When they met, they were about 
out of the snow and they built up a big 
fire to eat their meal. Once they had 
finished eating there was still time to 
cover a good distance before dark. The 
three younger children were made to 
walk so that they would stay warm. By 
night-time they found and settled into 
an abandoned cabin on the settlement. 

They lived there into the winter in 
the floorless cabin until Grandpa and 
his helpers got their own cabins built 
on the homestead. The first evening 
that the new, puncheon floors were 
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down in the new cabins, and they 
slept in real beds with bedsteads, they 
thought, according to a diary of one 
daughter, that “the world was ours.” 

Grandma Gragg had four children 
in her first family, Grandpa had eight 
in his, together they had seven; so 
altogether they had 19 by the time they 
finished. Five of the children died in 
infancy. Beatrice, daughter of them 
both, lived the longest — 96 years. 

Stephen, Bessie’s father, was bornin 
the combined family. 

THE CREES FAMILY 

Meanwhile, three years before 
the Graggs arrived in the Willamette 
Valley, Grandpa Crees arrived in 
Corvallis with his second wife and 
their six children after traveling by 


12 


train from Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
(and probably buckboard from the 
farm to the train). Grandpa was leav- 
ing the family farm, of which he was a 
third generation owner, in the foothills 
of the Alleghenies to try his luckin the 
Willamette Valley. 

They boughta ranch on Grant Street 
when they arrived in 1871. Itwasa large 
one extending from present day land- 
marks, Grant Street to Dixon Creek, 
and King’s Road to Tenth Street (most, 
perhaps, known by different names in 
his time). The house on the property 
was small and unsatisfactory for them, 
so he started having a larger one built 
which the family moved into in 1878. 

In the first year they were out here, 
Grandpa’s second wife died and he 
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went back to Pennsylvania to marry, 
despite match-making attempts on 
the part of people in the area here. 
He returned with a young, childless 
widow woman, Louisa. He had had 
five children in his first marriage — in 
order: Harris, Ellen, Irene, Lessie, and 
Kate — and none who survived child- 
hood from his second. The third mar- 
riage produced one daughter, Bessie, 
whose descendants have all died. 
Bessie’s mother, Kate, was only four 
years old when her father married the 
second time and she always thought of 
this wife, Louisa, as being her mother. 
Harris was not so lucky with regards 
to a stepmother, for the third wife’s 
heartless treatment of him made him 
so miserable that Harris left home at 
16. He spent his whole adult life in the 
state of Washington, occasionally vis- 
iting his sister Kate’s familyin Oregon. 
Grandpa Crees ranched on his 
Grant Street farm until his retirement 
about 1900. Bessie remembers him as 
being a very nice man who used to love 
to visit her papa Stephen Gragg’s farm 
in older age, and drove the mower. 
When he and his wife left the ranch 
they moved toa house on Third Street. 
Kate lived on Grant Street from 
about the age of five, when they arrived 
in Corvallis (1871), to about 18, when 
she went away to Teacher's College in 
Monmouth, attending long enough 
to get a diploma to teach. She had 
teaching positions around here in the 
valley before making a big location 
change, for a young, single woman 


in those days, and moving to Clatsop 
County in 1890. 

Kate Crees met Stephen Gragg 
when she was teaching at Mishawaka, 
Clatsop County, and boarding at his 
family’s house there, near Elsie. Their 
house was the post office. The man 
on horseback from Astoria dropped 
the mail off at their house. Evidently 
Kate worked some for her bread and 
board for during Stephen’s marriage 
proposal to her, she was making bread. 
Those were different times and habits. 
Stephen was a man of few words — not 
garrulous. He knew what he wanted 
to say; and Kate, Knowing what she 
wanted to answer, said, “Yes” — while 
making bread. There were interesting 
family habits: Grandpa had taken a 
liking to Kate. After supper he would 
reserve her favorite rocker for her 
until she was finished with the dishes, 
when he would turn it over to her. He 
wouldn’t let anyone else use it, either, 
in the meantime. 

The marriage between Kate (age 
26) and Stephen (age 32) was in April, 
1892. The couple went to Elsie to live, 
several miles away by the very crooked 
Nehalem River and its tributary, 
the Humbug Creek. Once again the 
house the Graggs lived in had the post 
office in it and their house was the 
whole town. The distance between 
Mishawaka and Elsie was only eight 
miles as the crow flew, but much 
farther by river. Stephen had bought 
rights to a 160 acre homestead at Elsie 
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from the original owner before they 
were married. 

November 6, 1894 Bessie Gragg 
was born, the first child in a small 
family which, unlike many others of 
the times, had no infant or childhood 
mortalities. 

People in that area could not easily 
get to know their neighbors because 
of distances and rugged terrain. 
Traveling was strenuous and after 
a storm often impossible. Streams 
were so full in the winter that schools 
had to be held in spring, summer 
and fall. But there was one neighbor 
Bessie does remember spending time 
with—Hilja Lukkarilla, a Finn who 
was her age and who she remembers 
as always smiling. The area was full 
of Finns and Bessie recalls she never 
met an old-time Finn she didn’t like. 
Hilja’s family raised the most won- 
derful strawberries: Bessie can taste 
them yet. The Nehalem River valley 
where Stephen and Kate lived was in 
places very narrow and steep. Bessie 
remembers going horseback down the 
sloping parts of the valley to visit Hilja, 
and to get some strawberries. Bessie 
was behind her Papa, and Mama was 
on a bay pony called Billie, a jumper. 
Mama wouldn't let him jump. Bessie 
thought this was terrible, because it 
was so much fun to jump. 

Kate Crees Gragg having grown 
up in Corvallis, and recalling the 
conditions and schooling opportuni- 
ties there, was anxious to return to 
the valley so that her children might 


have better educational chances, 
and that the schools there would be 
more accessible. Clatsop County was 
slower at being settled than Benton 
County because it was “absolutely 
covered with trees. There was not 
much in the woods to bring the set- 
tlers in.” Although Stephen loved the 
challenges of pioneer life, he gave in 
to his wife’s urgings and decided to 
move south to the Corvallis area. They 
always worked together on things — as 
a team. 

Bessie and her mama madea scout- 
ing run to Corvallis without belong- 
ings, several months before the big 
move. They stayed at the Crees house 
and, with the help of Grandpa Crees, 
selected and started payments on a 
wonderful farm, a 160 acre portion 
of the 200 acre donation land claim 
originally registered in the name 
of John Robinson. It was in Benton 
County, about 3 % miles north of 
Corvallis. Papa would be the fourth 
owner, and although the previous 
owner had run stock on it, he hadn’t 
used the house for humans. The place 
required some fixin’ up. They returned 
the way they had come, by train, to the 
Astoria area. 

THE JOURNEY BACK TO 
BENTON COUNTY 

In April 1900, when Bessie was trav- 
eling up the Columbia and Willamette 
rivers on steamboats with her mother 
and her Aunt Susan, Papa, with three 
men helping him, was driving his cattle 
over the hills. They had everything 
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that was needed for a long campout 
and went into the hills, following the 
early days trail likely walked by him 
and his mother and family many years 
before. Near Gale’s Creek, not far from 
Forest Grove, they were nearly out of 
the hills after many days. It took him 
a while longer coming that direction 
since cattle in any numbers can’t walk 
far in a day. 

From Gale’s Creek to Corvallis they 
were on a regular road. They arrived 
in Benton County a few days before 
Bessie and her mother did (Aunt Susan 
having stopped along the way) in April 
1900. He had left earlier than they did 
so that he could get established on the 
ranch before they got here. 

The three men who had come with 
Papa were Mr. Packard and his grown 
boy, Elmer, and Abe Deelou, an Italian, 
“smart as the devil,” who had been a 
sailor and who, Bessie figured, “had 
been in lots of escapades.” Bessie liked 
Elmer because he used to carry her 
all around on his shoulders when she 
was younger. Abe stayed on at the new 
farm, but Mr. Packard and Elmer left 
shortly after the river travelers arrived. 
Somehow one of the consequences of 
the long campout was that everyone 
got body lice, because someone hadn't 
cleaned often enough (and everyone 
suspected Elmer). The lice was even 
in the bedding. Bessie’s mother had 
to powder everything in baking soda, 
let stand, and then wash in hot soapy 
water. Papa had to bring several extra 


boxes of soda from town to get the 
job done.. 

A few days after Papa had left for 
his drive south, Bessie, her Mama, 
and Aunt Susan departed from Elsie. 
A neighbor took them “by horse and 
wagon and very poor road” to Astoria 
to catch the steamboat to Portland. At 
the fork in the road where Papa had 
driven south, and the group Bessie was 
with was going on, Mama pointed out 
the turn that Papa had made. Bessie 
bawled her head off thinking Papa had 
left forever. Bessie was then 5 4. 

On the way they stopped off at Deer 
Island, near Astoria where they visited 
and said goodbye to relatives they 
might not see again soon, ifever. Bessie 
remembers that Grandpa Gragg, 
who had moved to Deer Island with 
Grandma Gragg, from Mishawaka, 
took them to the steamboat landing 
in his buckboard. It was the last time 
they saw him, because he died a few 
months later (around 80 years of age). 

They took a river steamer to 
Portland where they visited relatives, 
and another steamer to Corvallis on 
the Willamette. Bessie’s wonderful 
Aunt Susan, a maiden lady, came much 
of the way with them but stopped off 
to visit with friends. Bessie says of 
thinking about the friends and rela- 
tives they visited along the way, “Now 
it’s like looking through a window at 
all these things.” 

She recalls the boat’s landing in 
Corvallis and her seeing all the build- 
ings on First Street. It was still a busy 
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river town, and remained soa very few 
years more until the train pushed the 
river boats out. 

When Bessie and her mother ar- 
rived in Corvallis after many days of 
travel, they moved directly on to the 
farm north of town that Papa was 
readying for them. The house that was 
there was an old run-down pioneer 
house, needing a lot of repair, “But, oh, 
it was cute,” says Bessie. 

She liked the back yard especially. It 
was full of rose bushes, very old-time 
kinds, for instance moss roses — one 


pink and the other speckled. Very 
interesting then, and typical of the 
era. There was also myrtle and ragged 
robin. She played in that back yard for 
hours at a time, from that first spring 
onward. 

Bessie’s fascination with the plants in 
her yard finally led her to a degree and 
a career in botany, plus the discovery of 
a new species of clover. For the story of 
Bessie Gragg’s reminiscences of living in 
Mishawaka (now known as Elsie), see the 
Fall 1989 issue of Cumtux. 





BESSIE GRAGG MURPHY’s BOOK, COME WALK THROUGH SPRING WITH BESSIE 
GrAGG MURPHY AND HER WILLAMETTE VALLEY WILDFLOWERS. 
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RECOLLECTIONS FROM THE 
BATILE OF BRUNETTE 
IN THE SPANISH CIVIL WAR 


By Carl Syvanen 


Following is an excerpt from the 
book Meidan Poikamme in Espanjasa, 
published in Finnish by the Finnish 
Workers Federation in 1939 and writ- 
ten by K. E. Heikkinen. The book was 
translated into English by Matti Mattson 
who gave us his permission to reprint 
portions of it. Matti also served in the 
Spanish Civil War. 

ARL SYVANEN WAS a political ac- 
Ca who grew up in Astoria and 
graduated from Astoria High School 
in 1930. His parents, Sulo W. and Ida 
Itanen Syvanen, were active in the 
Socialist Party in Astoria and then 
the Communist Party. Sulo Syvanen 
was born in Vaasa, Finland in 1864. 
He came to the U.S. at Ironwood, 
Michigan as a young man, and to 
Astoria in 1912. Sulo was editor of 
the Western Workmen’s Publishing 
Society and Toveri, a socialist newspa- 
per. He also sold insurance. His wife’s 
name was frequently mentioned in the 
Toveritar, the women’s socialist publi- 
cation, now available on the website 
for Oregon Historic Newspapers (in 
Finnish). Carl was the only child of the 
Syvanens to make a name for himself 
in local politics. 
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Carl’s photo appears in the 1930 
AHS yearbook with the description 
“Time for work; time for play.’ His 
high school activities included Hi Jinx 
4; Jr. Play 6; Jr. Prom Com.; Senior 
Ball Committee.” In another section 
of the book, students were compared 
to objects in an aristocratic house. 
Carl was described as “the well-filled 
bookcase.” 





CaRL SYVANEN, 1930 HIGH SCHOOL 
YEARBOOK PHOTO. 
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IMAGE COURTESEY OF MatTr1I MATrson 





SULO SYVANEN, CARL'S FATHER. 


On August 10, 1932, Carl was a 
leader of the Young Communist 
League that was holding meetings 
downtown in Astoria protesting “im- 
perialistic war.” When members of 
the league attempted to hold another 
meeting a few days later, on the corner 
of 10th and Bond streets, the police 
arrived to break it up, arresting Carl 
for resisting an officer. His mother 
was slightly injured when she came to 
his defense and accused the officers 
of using excessive force, vigorously 
wielding their blackjacks. Carl was 
fined $15 after a trial that drew much 
attention in the newspaper. His arrest 
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record is in the Astoria police records 
at the Heritage Museum. 

On August 27, 1932, a police report 
reads that at 8:10 p.m. Carl Syvanen 
violated ordinance #1341 “Resisting 
an officer, citizen, male, born in 
Washington State, 20 years old, 5 feet 
10 4 inches tall, 140 pounds, medium 
build, dark brown hair, gray eyes, 
medium dark complexion, arresting 
officer—Skyles, Hansen, sheriff on 
1oth between Astor and Bond, Bail $15, 
fine or 7 days, served time, date oftrial 
9/12; date released 8/31.” Jack Tayback 
was arrested for the same offense at the 
same time and same place. (It is not 
clear if this is two incidents or one.) 

In early March 1933, Carl’s mother, 
a member of a group calling them- 
selves “Farmers and Unemployed 
Workers” was involved in organizing 
a Hunger March in Astoria and was 
given permission to march forming 
at Suomi Hall, going east on Taylor 
(now Marine Drive) and Bond to 14th 
street, south of 14th to Commercial 
then west to 8th then to the back side 
of the Clatsop County Courthouse. 

In 1937, Carl Syvanen joined 
the loyalist forces in Spain (the 
Republicans) fighting the rebels, led by 
General Franco. With him were other 
sometime Astorians: Toivo Maki, 
Tom Rissanen, and Albert Sorsa. (The 
Spanish Civil War has been described 
as a “dress rehearsal” for WWII. 
During the Russian-Finnish Winter 
War of 1939-1940, many Finnish 
Americans volunteered to fight, not 
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YounGs Bay Co-OPERATIVE DAIRY, LOCATED WHERE THE DUNES MOTEL IS 





TODAY ON MaRINE Dr. CARL SYVANEN IS AT FAR RIGHT. CA. EARLY 1950S 


against the Fascists, but against the 
communists in Russia.) 

Many ofthe menin the International 
Brigades died in the war. Those who 
survived were taken prisoner includ- 
ing Carl who was eventually released. 
He returned from Spain via Le Havre, 
France in December 1938. On his 
return, Carl worked at the Youngs Bay 
Cooperative Dairy for a few years. 

He then served in the U.S. military 
in World War II. He later moved to 
Washington State where he died in 
1969 at the age of 57. 
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E HAD MARCHED at night, 
Wr rested during the daylight 
hours. Days were, however, too hot to 
be able to rest properly. Our feet had 
blisters, and our bodies had scars, from 
carrying heavy guns. Now we rested 
exhausted and bruised, at the end of 
our journey, waiting for tomorrow and 
the much talked of coming battle. It 
was to be our first. As tired as we were 
we were not able to sleep. 

Deep Silence—the time had come. 
Each of us was in our own thoughts, 
but still all of our thoughts were the 
same—what will tomorrow bring? I 
looked around. It is strange, but no- 
body thinks of his own death. [They] 
Always think of the death of others. 

Suddenly the silence was ended. 
Somebody yelled out— 

A bunch of boys was whooping it up 
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CORPORAL CARL SYVANEN, 
CoMPANY 1, MACKENZIE- 
PAPINEAU, APRIL 1938 


In the Malamute saloon 

—then continued the rest of Robert 
Service’s poem, “The Shooting of 
Dan McGrew.” It was completely 
out of place to hear of the Alaskan 
“Sourdoughs” in a trench in Spain. 
Alaska was as far away as was possible. 
That broke the train of our thoughts. 
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The performer of the poem was a 
short, husky man, his face lined and 
scarred from many boxing matches. 
His time in the ring had taken a heavy 
toll. It had not only misshapen his 
physical appearance, but had shocked 
his brain sufficiently to cause what 
some call “punch-crazy” [punch- 
drunk]. We called him K.O. (Knock 
Out). 

Soon he became the center of our 
attention. Three hundred pairs of 
ears were entrapped by his actions. 
His voice seemed to glide uninter- 
ruptedly. When memory failed he 
would improvise. His joyfulness was 
contagious, so that when the order 
came to move forward, our thoughts 
also were lighthearted. K.O. helped 
us to allay the thoughts of death and 
of the coming tribulations. 

As dawn was breaking the first 
cannon shot took place—then some- 
one shouted a humorous Finnish 
phrase in its native language—“Don't 
shoot, there’s people here!” Someone 
laughed. Then it was quiet—it seemed 
for an age—-suddenly, the powers 
of hell broke loose, smoke, shouts, 
moaning and death. K.O. was among 
the first to fall. A fascist bullet caught 
him in the belly, and he died in terrible 
pain, nevertheless with a cheerful at- 
titude to the end, as he had previously 
lived. This professional boxer was an 
antifascist and had a lot of endurance, 
but he died before he had time to 
continue the fight. He helped to raise 
the morale of those who remained 
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CaRL SYVANEN ON THE LEFT, CA. 1937, AMEMBER OF THE ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
BRIGADE IN SPAIN DURING THE SPANISH CIVIL WAR. 


alive, and to bring honor to, and justify 
the reputation of the International 
Brigades. K.O. we salute you—salud! 

Later we spied an airplane high in 
the sky. It was gracefully gliding in the 
sky’s beautiful blue. We saw it make a 
turn and come toward us. The day was 
mild and calm, and the front quiet at 
that moment, and the world seemed 
at peace. 

The majority of us had no experi- 
ence. We didn’t know when to fear 
airplanes. The plane circled back 
over us. Was it one of ours? None of 
us knew. Later on, after having more 
encounters, we would have known ifit 
was one of ours. We were still “green.” 

Suddenly we heard a terrible howl- 
ing sound. We all fell to the ground. 
The earth felt as though it was opening 
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up. Loud explosions—then quiet. The 
air was dense with smoke and dirt. 
One could hardly see anything. The 
order came, move out. The battalion 
moved out. 

Volunteers remained to care for the 
wounded. Through the smoke we were 
still unable to see how many casualties 
we had suffered. At one place there lay 
seven dead comrades. 

There was Van, a gaping wound in 
his head. He lived for only one minute. 
A few minutes earlier he was talking of 
his plans after he returns home. 

Over there was Howard. Minutes 
earlier he had been humorously re- 
marking at how beautiful the airplane 
above us glided. There was also a 
young Canadian who was to be mar- 
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ried immediately upon returning 
home from Spain. 

Each of the seven had been a live 
individual—with his own dreams and 
plans. Now they were seven casual- 
ties, a small percentage of those who 
had fallen, and were to do so, each in 
pursuit of their life’s purpose. I saw 
Tauno lying in his own blood, his life 
seeping out ofa shrapnel wound in the 
stomach. He called to me, “Help me 
boys, please help me...” He died before 
anyone could get to his side. 

This was the first aerial bombard- 
ment that we were to experience, but 
not the last. We learned from this 
happening, at the expense of the loss of 
those seven, never to be up and about, 
until you are sure that you know whose 
airplanes are above. 

The last words of many a rookie 
were, “Those are our planes!” 


fl 


The village was encircled and all 
signs of life had disappeared. Our 
platoon was ordered to reconnoiter 
the village to find out whether there 
was any enemy defense remaining. 
We separated into squads, each squad 
making a street to clear. A young 
Spanish soldier and I, grenades at the 
ready, entered a largish house. 

“Anybody upstairs?” shouted the 
soldier in Spanish. 
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“Si, si,” came the reply. 

“Throw your rifles down, and come 
down with your hands over your 
heads,” I commanded. 

A rifle came clattering down, fol- 
lowed by a young, frightened fascist 
soldier. 

“Are there others upstairs?” I 
queried. 

“There are a few.” 

“The rest of you, come down in the 
same way,” I commanded again. 

A dozen rifles came cascading down 
the staircase. And then, a few more. It 
felt as though there was no end to the 
rifles. Finally their crashing ceased, 
and twenty five soldiers followed, with 
their hands held high in the air, and 
shouting “Viva Russo, Bajo Espana!” 
(Long live Russia, down with Spain). 
‘They were sure that we were Russians. 

The two of us had taken 25 fully- 
armed fascists, who could easily have 
wiped us out with one well-aimed 
hand grenade. 

Had we known how many of the 
enemy there were, we would not have 
stepped into the house so boldly. The 
fact that we did, apparently gave the 
impression that we were some man- 
ner of ogres. They were half-scared 
to death—poisoned by Franco’s 
propaganda. After that we were more 
careful upon entering houses of which 
we knew nothing. 
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THE SPANISH CIVIL WAR STARTED ON JULY 18, 1936 WHEN THE NATIONALISTS, 
LED BY GENERAL FRANCO, LED A MILITARY CONSPIRACY AGAINST THE 
ELECTED MODERATE LEFTIST GOVERNMENT IN SPAIN (THE REPUBLICANS). 
THE NATIONALISTS ORGANIZED UNDER SPAIN’S FASCIST PARTY WHILE THE 
REPUBLICANS SOUGHT HELP FROM COMMUNISTS OUTSIDE OF SPAIN, THE 
INTERNATIONAL BRIGADE VOLUNTEERS. THE NATIONALIST FORCES HAD 


ABUNDANT HELP FROM GERMANY WHILE THE REPUBLICANS WERE AIDED BY 
THE SOVIET UNION. THE REPUBLICANS FINALLY SURRENDERED ON MARCH 28, 
1939, AFTER UP TO A MILLION LIVES HAD BEEN LOST. FROM HISTORY.COM/THIS- 
DAY-IN-HISTORY/SPANISH-CIVIL-WAR-BREAKS-OUT. 
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PaciFic TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY EMPLOYEES 

THE 1920-1921 ASTORIA POLK DIRECTORY LIST 

OPERATORS: LILLIAN W. BAKER, CHRISTINE BOUTIN, Haipa BROWN, ANNA ENBER 

Jacoss, PEARL JACOBS, THEODORA JACOBS, HILDA LAKE, INA LEARD, ALICE LEE, ANNE 
FLORENCE WIEKER, LINEMEN: F.C. BuNDs, Davip LITHERMAN, Parks L. MORDEN. 

SWITCHBOARDMAN; Dan L 
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HE 1922 FIRE. 


OUTSIDE THE EXCHANGE BUILDING PRIOR T 


S THE FOLLOWING AS WORKING FOR P.T. & T.: 
G, BLANCHE GEDDES, PEARL HaKALA, DELCA HANSEN, ESTHER HERRALA, LENOLA 


MALAGAMBA, SOPHIA MaTrsoNn, CoRA SOUDEN, (CHIEF OPERATOR), HAZEL SOUDEN, 
OTHERS: ROSE M. AVIANTI, CASHIER; HENRIETIA YSTAD, CLERK; EDWARD W. NEIL, 


). WOODWARD, WIRE CHIEF 
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Daily Messenger, April 2, 1931, page 1 


TELEPHONES IN ASTORIA FOR 
FORTY-SEVEN YEARS 


ESTERDAY MARKED THE 47th anni- 
i anne of the telephone in Astoria. 

It was on April 1, 1884, according to 
J. A. Brunold, manager of the Pacific 
Telephone and Telegraph Co. that the 
first conversation over telephone wires 
was held in this city. Today an average 
of more than 13,000 calls are placed 
each 24 hours and the exchange has 
grown until it ranks well toward the 
front with Oregon cities. 

During its first 46 years, the ex- 
change grewslowly. In 1900, there were 
only 276 telephones in the city, but 
during the next decade development 
became more and more rapid until, in 
1910, there were 1039 instruments in 
service. By January 1921 the exchange 
had grown to 2491 telephones, and 
today the total has reached more than 
2000, declared Brunold. 

The first switchboard in Astoria 
was a simple and awkward apparatus 
having a capacity only of about 50 
lines. During this early period there 
were pole lines only on two principal 
streets, wires in the parts of the city 
being attached to houses and trees. 
Underground cable was not installed 
in the downtown section until after 
1900. 


During the first twelve years of 
the operation of the exchange what is 
known as long distance service was not 
available. Subscribers were able to call 
each other locally only. The exchange 
today embodies the most modern and 
efficient equipment available, with 
highly developed inter-city telephone 
facilities, improved underground 
and aerial cables, new switchboards 
and the many other units of equip- 
ment which have been perfected by 
telephone science since Astoria first 
called “central.” 

Brunold states that many people 
[Evidently a line is missing.] Progress 
has been achieved during the past few 
years in the development of the long 
distance telephone service, which now 
has reached a stage where any local 
telephone may be connected with 
any one of the 32,200,000 out of the 
35,300,000 telephones in the world. 
Brunold states that many people 
wonder how desired parties in Europe 
or any other point are located without 
knowing the telephone number and 
the address of the called party. This 
problem apparently is easily solved 
by the various information bureaus 
in the telephone system at the called 
points being able to locate desired 
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parties within a remarkably short 
time. Brunold informs us that at this 
time it is practically a physical impos- 
sibility to maintain a list of telephone 
directories for all the localities located 
the world over. In view of the fact that 
Astoria is a cosmopolitan city many of 
its citizens travel abroad and through 
this means Brunold has succeeded 
in accumulating a file of telephone 
directories covering the following 
places and anyone wishing to consult 
them for any purpose such as locating 
friends and addresses, or any other 
purpose, may gladly have the use of 
them: Hawaiian Islands, Australia; 


New Zealand; Switzerland, Sweden; 
Northern Finland. 

Early Astorians who either had 
service when it was first inaugurated 
in 1884 or who represented the families 
or firms who were pioneer telephone 
users are Grant and W.S. Trullinger; 
St. Mary’s hospital; Dr. Alfred Kinney; 
Dr. J.A. Fulton; E.W. Tallant; C.E. 
Foster; K. Osburn; Ross Clinton; 
Frank Patton; Mrs. G.W. Sanborn; 
Mrs.J.S. Dellinger; S.S. Gordon; Mrs. 
B. Van Dusen; Mrs. C. P. Ziegler; Mrs. 
Sam Harris; Mrs. H.W. McDevitt; 
Mrs. W.S. Kinney. 






TELEPHONE REPAIRMEN IN THE SNOW IN THE EARLY 1920S: LTOR: 
Jim McCAULEY, LINEMAN; GEORGE KELLY, COMBINATION MAN; SIG WEISE, 
LINEMAN; GEORGE SMITH, GROUND MAN. 
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From The Pacific Telephone Magazine (1923) 


ASTORIA FIRE PROVES METILE OF 
TELEPHONE PEOPLE 


Note: This magazine article was 
brought to CCHS by Rex Butler of 
Newburg, Oregon, the grandson of 
George Kelly who is mentioned in the 
story. (see photo on previous page.) 

DISASTROUS FIRE OCCURRED at 
a ee in the early morning of 
December 8 last year, practically wip- 
ing out the entire downtown business 
section of that city, comprising some 
thirty-six city blocks. Although we 
told the story of the fire in our January 
Magazine, so much additional infor- 
mation has been received regarding 
the part played by our telephone 
people during the disaster that it is 
believed further detail will be appreci- 
ated. The part played by the employees 
of various departments at Astoria in 
handling the emergency merits the 
highest praise and commendation, 
and while it is not possible to cite 
individual cases of heroism, one and 
all did such splendid work through 
the disaster that they well deserve any 
credit that may be given them. 

At about 2:10 a.m. onthe morning of 
December 8, Miss Josephine Boebert 
called Wire Chief Woodward and noti- 
fied him that a fire had started ina busi- 
ness block downtown. Mr. Woodward 
immediately called Central Office 


Repairmen Morden and Shedd and 
Outside Repairmen Everett and Kelly 
advising them of the fire. Messrs. 
Woodward, Morden, and Shedd im- 
mediately put on headsets and assisted 
the operator in handling the traffic on 
the switchboard, first sending emer- 
gency calls for the chief operator, Miss 
Julia Hitchcock, and several members 
of the operating force and requesting 
that they respond promptly. This they 
did and the traffic, which had become 
increasingly heavy, was handled in 
the best possible manner under the 
circumstances. The early morning 
schedule calls for one operator, but at 
2:40 a.m. there had responded for duty 
Miss Hitchcock, chief operator; Mrs. 
Pearl Gore, evening chief operator; 
Miss Ellen Anderson, supervisor; Miss 
Wellington, Miss Hakola, Miss Lokan, 
Miss Wiggins, Miss Lake, Miss Fannie 
Carlson, and Miss Marie Carlson, 
and Miss Ysterd [Ystad?] and Miss 
Aveanna of the commercial depart- 
ment also rendered valuable assistance 
at the switchboard. All other members 
ofthe operating force reported for duty 
as soon as they became aware of the 
seriousness of the situation. 

As the fire grew it was apparent that 
much of our plant in the downtown 
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THE FIRST TELEPHONE SWITCHBOARD IN ASTORIA. 


area was going to be destroyed, and the 
chances seemed very good for losing 
the exchange building. Mr. Gilbert, 
construction foreman stationed at 
Astoria, had in the meantime aroused 
his men, taken their personal effects to 
points of safety and had reported with 
a truck at the office. All of the records 
and such of the apparatus as they could 
get loose was removed to a location 
halfa mile or so from the business area. 
Allofthe commercial, traffic, and plant 
furniture and fixtures were loaded in 
the company trucks and hauled away. 

The fire in the meantime was 
spreading with great rapidity and steps 
were taken to protect the building as 
muchas possible from the approaching 
flames. The side and rear windows of 
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the building were equipped with fire 
shutters, but the front windows were 
without these shutters. Accordingly, 
the combined maintenance and con- 
struction force removed the shutters 
from the rear of the building and 
fastened them on in the front as the fire 
approached from that direction. As the 
windows in front were larger than the 
windows in the rear, the shutters would 
not entirely cover the windows so the 
men helped themselves to a supply of 
sheet iron at a nearby hardware store 
and nailed the iron over the exposed 
parts of the window and over the 
transom. 

When it became evident that the 
central office would have to be aban- 
doned, arrangements were made to 
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PaciFic TELEPHONE MaGaZINE (1923) 


Sketched Map of Center of Fire Area | 
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SKETCHED FROM MEMORY BY RAYMOND HOEFLER. 


establish temporary quarters in the 
Courthouse and four Portland-Astoria 
toll circuits were cut into the building 
and magneto sets bridged across the 
lines. This arrangement prevented 
Astoria from being cut off from other 
cities, especially, Portland from which 
city fire-fighting apparatus was being 
rushed by special train. The back 
stairway to the basement was used in 
vacating the building and each mem- 
ber of the force was checked out by 
the chief operator, Miss Hitchcock, to 
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insure that all had been accounted for, 
after which the fuses were opened by 
the plant department and the central 
office shut down. The four magneto 
sets connected to the Portland toll 
circuits cut into the Courthouse had 
been covered in advance, so no inter- 
ruption to the toll service, limited 
though it was, would occur. 
Throughout the entire day, and 
while the fire was consuming many 
business blocks and rapidly approach- 
ing the Courthouse, the toll lines 
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to Portland were operated without 
interruption and many important 
messages were being sent and received. 
Special attention was given to calls 
from government officials, city and 
Red Cross representatives while plans 
were being laid for relief work which 
would be necessary after the fire was 
under control. 

Several times during the day or- 
ders were issued to abandon the 
Courthouse, but the operating force 
refused to vacate until it became more 
evident that this was necessary. The 
question of providing food for those 
on duty was solved by Miss Stafford, 
a member of the operating force, who 
volunteered to provide coffee and 
sandwiches, thus enabling the force 
to remain on duty and to carry on the 
work of maintaining toll service. 

During the latter part of the af- 
ternoon it was decided by the au- 
thorities in charge of fighting the 
fire to dynamite large buildings near 
the Courthouse. All persons in the 
building were notified and again it was 
suggested that the building be vacated. 
This did not affect the operating force, 
although the blast rocked the building 
and broke several panes of glass. To 
add to the discomfort, the fire in the 
furnace at the Courthouse was al- 
lowed to go out and the entire building 
was cold and damp, and the girls wore 
overcoats and wraps while operating 
the improvised switchboard. By noon 
the fire had covered some thirty-five 
blocks and the water supply was 


diminished. Buildings were being 
blown up to stop the progress of the 
flames, yet our toll service continued 
in spite of the difficulties under which 
our people were laboring. 

During the entire fire it rained very 
hard, but this had no apparent effect on 
the flames because of the terrific draft 
which was generated on account of the 
peculiar construction of the buildings 
and streets in the business area. Most 
of the early buildings in Astoria were 
built on pile construction and the 
paved streets in the business area were 
supported on bulkheads. It was pos- 
sible to get under the paved portions of 
the streets and walk around, the whole 
street area being open beneath the 
pavement. In fact, our underground 
cables in the business area of Astoria, 
as well as the electric light circuits, 
were strung along on the beams sup- 
porting the streets. The flames had an 
open path from one block to the next 
and tore along at a terrific rate, some- 
times bursting through a building a 
block or two away. 

Repairman Kelly went up on the flat 
roof of the telephone building shortly 
after it was abandoned and plugged 
up the down spouts, flooding the 
roof with water, using the company’s 
garden hose for the purpose. This cre- 
ated a lake on the roof of our building 
into which flaming pieces of boards 
fell and were immediately put out. Itis 
the consensus of opinion that this had 
much to do with saving our building 
at Astoria. 
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During that afternoon our operat- 
ing and plant forces were moved back 
into our building and an endeavor 
made to clean the place up. It was at 
once found that our batteries had run 
down and it would be necessary to 
charge them before service would be 
restored. The Pacific Power and Light 
Company furnished the circuit that 
permitted us to start our charging 
machines. 

Shortly after 7 o’clockin the evening 
service was being rendered to all 
subscribers whose lines were not in 
trouble. Approximately 700 stations 
were destroyed by fire and 1100 sta- 
tions put out of service on account 
of cable failures, leaving about 700 
stations to which service could be 
rendered. On December 11 at § o'clock 
600 stations had been recovered. By 
December 14 practically all of the 
stations except the 700 destroyed were 
back in service. 

The military and naval authorities 
were in charge of policing the city and 
in handling the toll traffic, special at- 
tention was given to government calls. 
Of course, our office was besieged with 
people desiring long distance service 
and with those who wanted to send 
telegrams. The telegraph companies 
lines having been destroyed. Anumber 
of temporary booths and telephones 
were installed to accommodate the 
public and an additional circuit direct 
to Portland was secured by tying way 
lines together at Westport and Astoria. 


Morse men were sent to the scene of 
difficulty at Astoria. Two telegraph 
instruments were set up and two lines 
simplexed and the messages were 
handled over these lines for the exclu- 
sive use of our patrons. Within a day 
or two after the fire, orders began to 
pour in for installation of telephones. 
Additional men were sent to Astoria, 
and it is probable throughout this year 
it will be necessary for us to keep a 
larger crew at Astoria than was previ- 
ously necessary. 

Working under severe handicaps, 
it is apparent that our people of the 
traffic, commercial and plant depart- 
ments did an excellent job and at his 
request, General Foreman Murry of 
the Western Electric Company, who 
offered the services of himself and his 
men, was given work in connection 
with the restoration of service. 

Several Kelly family members worked 
for telephone companies: George W. Kelly 
retired from Pacific Telephone & 
Telegraph in 1947 after 42 years service; 
his daughter Ruth A. Butler retired 
from Pacific Northwest Bell in 1973; 
his son George H. Kelly retired from 
Pacific NW Bell in 1979; his grandsons 
Rex Kelly Butler and Robert G. Butler 
retired from Pacific NW Bell in 1990 
and 1995 respectively. The Kelly family 
members are long-time residents of 
Warrenton. Rexford G. Butler, the 
other grandfather of Rex Butler, was a 
Warrenton dentist for many years. 
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OurR LIBRARY 


By Mercy Niemi 
(Written in 2008) 


S CLATSOP COUNTY grew, the library 
service developed. In 1892 the City 


of Astoria appropriated $840 a year 
and provided rooms in the City Hall 
for alibrary. A fee of $3.00 was charged 
to use the library. Mrs. M. L. Upshur 
was the first librarian. The circulation 
that first year was 2,821 books. 

In 1893 Astoria had a public li- 
brary on the corner of Genevieve and 
Jefferson streets [11th & Duane]. Mrs. 
L. Sturges was librarian. 

In 1896 the Dellinger city directory 
listed the Public Library on 11th. It was 
open daily from 3 to §:30 p.m. and 6:30 
to 9:30 p.m. The Dellinger directory 
also states there were two libraries 
and free reading rooms at the above 
locations. Ellen Geary was librarian. 

The St. Mary’s Library Association 
was on South [side of] Grand be- 
tween 14th and isth, Mary Magee was 
librarian. 

In 1905 the Oregon Library 
Association met and said that cities 
over 1000 should have a library — free 
to all. 

The 1908 report shows the Astoria 
Public Library housed in City Hall, 
quarters furnished by the City, 
supported by taxes and fines, free 
subscriptions and references, 3,425 


volumes, librarians salary $600 per 
year, no country folks using the library, 
no assistants employed. Miss Dora 
Badollet and Mrs. Emma Hall were 
among the 14 board members. 

Clatsop County Library was ofh- 
cially organized March, 1941 through 
efforts of League of Women voters, 
P.T.A., Granges, Service Clubs and 
other leading organizations. They gave 
free and equal service to all county 
residents. A Bookmobile service was 
now extended to all county residents 
in all parts of the county equally. It 
visited all school districts every two 
weeks. It visited libraries in Wauna, 
Warrenton, Seaside, and Hammond. 
These communities now have their 
own. It also stopped in Taylorville, 
Sunset Beach, Knappa, and Gearhart. 
Book deposits were left at some log- 
ging camps, and even at individual 
homes. 

Service was suspended from 1952 to 
1958 due to lack of funding. In 1936, as 
the teacher at the one-room Chadwell 
School, I could have books sent from 
the State Library. Ann Lewis, County 
School Superintendent, would bring us 
magazines on her monthly visit. 

The Astor Library is now housed 
in a modern building, paid for with 
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Miss KATHERINE BARKER 





Miss GERTRUDE HULSE, CA. 1910 


taxes and gifts from the Astor family 
of England. But when I speak of this 
library I see a different place and time. 

Long before we entered school, 
Mother took Bill and me by the hand 
and marched us over town to receive 
our first library experience and cards. 
The library was housed then in the 
second story of City Hall (this is now 
the Heritage Museum). Katherine 
Barker and Gertrude Hulse were the 
librarians. 

Katherine was a friendly little lady 
—English, I believe. Gertrude was 
a former English teacher. She wore 
glasses rimmed in black wire matched 
by her grim thin-lipped smile—a 
forbidding figure. Iremained afraid of 
her until she retired years later. 

It was she who gave firm instruction 
to each applicant on how to open and 
turn the pages of a book correctly. 
Children’s books had a bookplate 
glued to the inside cover with a warn- 
ing from the Goops to wash hands 
before opening the book. 

Miss Barker and Miss Hulse were 
both maiden ladies, returning to lonely 
apartments after closing hours. There 
was no male romance in their lives, 
at least that we were aware of. No 
Professor Harold Hill ever appeared 
to sing and dance around desks and up 
and down between the shelves. 

Katherine did have a Pekinese she 
walked regularly. She also faithfully 
attended the Grace Episcopal Church. 
When I became a communicant and 
was not too sure of the order of the 
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service, I had only to follow her bob- 
bing figure to know what to do and 
when to do it. 

The library had a special odor, a 
combination of library paste, ink and 
dust. The sounds were hushed, the 
quiet cracking of newspaper pages be- 
ing turned, the soft thud as books were 
stamped, subdued voices and careful 
footsteps. It became a second school 
house as we grew up and did reference 
work for debates, and homework, and 





THE 10TH STREET ENTRANCE OF THE ASTOR LIBRARY AND VETERANS 


put into practice the Dewey Decimal 
System. 

I wish Katherine and Gertrude 
could see their library today with its 
multimedia uses and the community it 
stillserves so faithfully. Butifthis were 
possible, I am sure Miss Barker could 
easily step into Mr. [Bruce] Berney’s 
shoes. Miss Hulse would no doubt 
start immediately shushing exuberant 
youngsters. 


MEMORIAL BUILDING WAS COMPLETED AND DEDICATED OCTOBER 8TH, 1967. 
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FAMILY SECRETS 


By the Editor 


[AMILY SECRETS CAN make fairly 
Finnie research much more difficult 
and sometimes more interesting. A 
story that has been handed down for 
decades might take on a whole new 
spin when contrary evidence is found 
in the records. We recently received 
an email from a woman who told us 
there was a mystery about her great 
grandfather, a Norwegian immigrant 
by the name of Hans Melby, who came 
to Astoria to work as a carpenter in 
1913. He was here only about a day 
when, according to the family story, 
he was attacked and murdered and his 
money stolen. She wrote “I wondered if 
he might have been especially targeted 
as an immigrant from Norway.” She 
also wanted to know if anyone had 
been found responsible for his murder. 
Her father had told her he didn’t think 
anyone had been caught as Astoria was 
such a “busy port.” As we had never 
heard of Norwegians being a special 
target of local criminal elements this 
seemed doubtful. 

We told her about the sources she 
could check: the newspaper index 
at the Astoria Public Library, the 
coroner’s reports from the Oregon 
State Archives, and the website for 
the Historic Oregon Newspapers. 
(Most of the Astoria newspapers on 
the website don’t cover 1913, but other 


newspapers around the state would 
likely cover a murder in Astoria.) 
Because mysteries are enticing we 
thought we'd spend a few minutes 
looking for Hans Melby in the Historic 
Oregon Newspapers website. Almost 
immediately, a story appeared on the 
screen that had some major differences 
from the one in the email. On May 20, 
1913, the Morning Oregonian reported 
that Hans Melby, about thirty-five 
years of age and a bridge carpenter 
employed by the Spokane, Portland 
& Seattle Company, had committed 
suicide at a local Astoria rooming 
house by hanging himself with an 
electriclight cord. It added that he had 
only come to Astoria the day before 
and had a sister living in Seaside. A 
quick search through the cemetery 
books brought up a listing for Mrs. 
Hans Melby at Evergreen Cemetery in 
Seaside, possibly the owner of the plot. 
When given this information to 
the great granddaughter, she said she 
already knew about that Hans Melby, 
that he was also a carpenter and died 
the same year as her relative, but he 
was younger than the one she was 
looking for. He definitely was not her 
great grandfather, but, she said, it was 
a strange coincidence that two men 
with the name of Hans Melby, both 
carpenters from Norway had died in 
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Astoria in 1913. Rather than saying she 
must be wrong, we decided to see what 
else we could find. 

Photocopies of the death records 
for Clatsop County covering the years 
1907 to 1924 are in the Archives at the 
Heritage Museum. In 1913, 198 deaths 
are listed. Only one listing for Hans 
Melby appears in it and that was for 
the man in the newspaper article who 
died May 18th. This wasn’t necessarily 
proof that there had not been two 
men, but it was pretty convincing. The 
death record for the listed man said 
that he was born in Norway, a male, 
white, divorced, about 45 years old, a 
bridge carpenter, cause of death was 
strangulation and a broken neck. The 
coroner apparently guessed the age, 
which was a little closer to the age his 
great granddaughter believed him to 
be than the newspapers reported. 

Since the death record noted Melby 
was divorced, the next data consulted 
was a rough index to court cases 
abstracted from indexes to the early 
judgment rolls and the circuit court 
records. Listed is a lawsuit between 
Hans and Amanda Melby which 
was probably a divorce case. Divorce 
papers are available if the family 
wishes to order them but we didn’t 
do it as it takes a few days and there 
are charges for it. The great grand- 
daughter discounted the possibility 
of a divorce, however, suggesting that 
Hans Melby might have been married 
before he was married to Amanda, her 
great grandmother.However, the 1910 


census for Seaside lists this as the first 
marriage for both. Hans is forty-eight 
on this census. Their four daughters, 
Carry, Hannah, Julia and Nora, are 
with the couple. 

Ancestry.com on the internet now 
has probate and wills from many places 
across the U.S. including one for Hans 
Melby who died “on or around May 
18th 1913.” Included in these papers is 
areference to Amanda Melby formerly 
his wife. This is the third divorce 
reference. 

Also listed are four girls, ages six 
through twelve. “Yes,” the great- 
granddaughter said when getting this 
information, “these are her relatives.” 

Then I went to the Astoria Public 
Library to see the index to the newspa- 
pers. There was a notice of the couple’s 
divorce and also a story about the sui- 
cide. Because there were two compet- 
ing English-language newspapers back 
then, we obtained copies of stories of 
Melby’s death from both newspapers, 
hoping they would have more details. 
They did. The title for the story in the 
Morning Astorian is: 

HANS MELBY SUICIDES, 
Utilizes Queer Mode of Destruction. 

The death occurred in Mrs. Mina 
Megler’s rooming house, on the north 
side of Commercial Street about mid- 
way between 15th & 16th streets. Mina 
found Hans Melby dead but his body 
was still warm. The scene she saw was 
described in the newspaper: 

The man had evidently 
contemplated using his necktie 
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as an instrument of destruction. 
He was found with one end 
fast to the bedpost and the 
other end noosed. In using 
the light cord Melby had not 
removed it from its socket, but 
had looped it about the bed 
post with a bolan. The globe 
he had placed on the stand and 
on that end had tied the noose. 
He apparently met his death by 
sheer force of will, as his hands 
were free and he had but to 
raise on his knees to release the 
strain on his throat. 





The Astoria Budget described the 


death this way: 
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About one o'clock in the 
afternoon his lifeless body 
was found, the head hanging 
over the edge of the bed and 
an electric light cord about 
the neck. An investigation 
showed that the man had first 
attempted to hang or choke 
himself with a necktie, which 
he had fastened to the bedpost 
and tied around his neck, but 
the tie broke. He then took an 
extension electric light cord, 
fastening it to the bedpost 
and binding the end tightly 
about his throat. Lying down on 
the bed, he dropped his head 
over the side, almost touching 
the floor and he must have 
strangled to death. 





Both newspapers mention that 
Hans Melby had marriage problems 
and had been drinking heavily. 

In cases of suspicious deaths, usu- 
ally a coroner's report is filed. There 
was none listed on the website of the 
Oregon State Archives. A worker at 
the Archives said that all the ones 
from Clatsop County for that time are 
listed on their website, and ifnot listed 
they do not have it. The inventory 
of county records shows that there 
is a book of coroner’s reports still in 
the courthouse, but from an earlier 
period of time. Absence of a record 
seems to indicate that the coroner was 
satisfied Melby’s death was suicide, 
and not murder which would need 
further investigation. The index to 
the newspapers at the library noted 
nothing further than the initial report 
of his death. 

We think there was only one Hans 
Melby who died in Clatsop County in 
1913, that he and his wife were divorced 
and that the probable cause of death 
was suicide. 

For the family to accept this means 
focusing on the individual’s personal- 
ity and family relationships versus 
assigning blame to some stranger in 
the community. 

They do have some justification for 
believing it to be murder. Astoria did 
have a thriving underworld of crime 
in 1913, documented by newspaper 
articles and police registers. We know 
there are some conflicting details in 
the newspapers regarding Melby and 
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his family. And it is not completely 
clear how he was able to commit 
suicide as described in the newspapers. 
After a hundred and three years, there 
are still questions. 

Sources: 

1.The newspaper index and the 
newspapers on microfilm at the 
Astoria Public Library. (free to search 
& 20 cents a printed page) 

2.Historic Oregon Newspapers 
at http://oregonnews.uoregon.edu/ 
search/pages/ (free) 
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3-Oregon State Archives at http:// 
genealogy.state.or.us/ (free) 

4.Ancestry.com http://ancestry. 
com (subscription; some libraries have 
free accounts) 

s.Marriage and divorce index (early 
years) CCHS Heritage Museum 
Archives 

6.Find a Grave http://www. findag- 
rave.com/ (free) 
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Honor the Lyricist of our State Song 








JOHN ANDREW BUCHANAN 


Anyone who attended an Oregon school 
since 1920 — or amusic jubilee — and those 
who have attended an opening session of 
the Oregon State Legislature — must have 
a recollection of standing up and robustly 
singing Oregon's official state song: “Land 
of the Empire Builders/Land of the Golden 
West...” However, very few people recall the 
person who wrote the chosen lyrics that 
were set to music. 

This is an opportunity to memorialize a 
prominent figure in Oregon's history. John 
Andrew Buchanan, an Astoria judge, com- 
posed the two-stanza poem. A Portland 
theater organist, Henry B. Murtagh, set that 
poem to music. Their composition was 


entered in the December 1920 statewide 
competition to select Oregon's state song, 
under the auspices of the Oregon Society 
of Music Composers. Their entry was chosen 
over 200 other entries. 

The Society promoted the song around 
the state with sheet music in every home, in 
schools, theaters and businesses. Everyone 
sang it in assemblies and public gatherings; 
numerous choruses and church choirs added 
it to their repertoires. 

Senate Joint Resolution No. 3 officially 
adopted “Oregon, My Oregon” as Oregon's 
State Song in February 1927. 

Judge J. A. Buchanan (1863-1935) is buried 
in Ocean View Cemetery in Warrenton; his 
wife, Madge Bond Buchanan, lies next to him. 
A flat stone identifies each. Judge Buchanan 
has not received the recognition due him 
as the lyricist of Oregon’s state song, nor for 
his accomplishments serving the citizens of 
Oregon — from Monmouth to Roseburg 
to Astoria. 

Help honor Judge Buchanan’s numerous 
contributions to the people of Oregon, 
particularly for our official state song. To 
fund a two-sided granite memorial stone 
to be placed at his gravesite, donations in 
the name of the “J. A. Buchanan Memorial 
Fund" may be made by check or credit card 
to the Clatsop County Historical Society, P.O. 
Box 88, Astoria, OR 97103-0088, or by calling 
503-325-2203. 

— Carol C. Lambert 


For more about John Buchanan, see 
Cumtux Vol. 3, No. 3, Summer 1983, 


Pgs. 2-9 
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My Oregon 


“Oregon, 


Con-quered and held by free men, 
Lad-en with health and vig-or, 


West 
-mers breeze; 


Land of the Gold-en 


rose aod sunshine, Land of the sum 


Empire Builders, 


Porward and on,and 
Land of the set-ting 


and the best. On-ward and up-ward ev - er, 
Biest by the blood of mar. tyra, 


Fair - eat 


Presh from the Western seas. 


roes, My 
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